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tnents which, were so superior, said he, to those of the
Biblioth&que Nationale in Paris. However, what he admired
in London most of all was the Thames, at Westminster, at
Waterloo Bridge, and again at the docks and away towards
Greenwich. Of Hyde Park he formed a very poor opinion,
while that royal barracks, Buckingham Palace, seemed to
him a national disgrace: a view which most intelligent
foreigners share.

On the whole, Zola was extremely well pleased with his
stay in London; he had been received there with perfect
courtesy, Sir Edward Lawson, Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, Mr.
Charles Williams, then president of the London district of
the Institute of Journalists, Mr. Lucien Wolf, and others
had done all that lay in their power; and Zola on Ms side
had at least made a breach in the wall of British prejudice.
The result could not be otherwise than good, he said to
Vizetelly; there would probably be less antagonism to his
writings among English people in the future; but the
point which interested him most of all was the effect his
reception might have in Paris, notably among the members
of the French Academy. He had been denounced more
hotly in England than in any other country, he remarked,
and the fact that English people were now beginning to
take a more reasonable view of his work might possibly
react on French opinion. But, as we know, the Academy
did not disarm. The majority of its members would not
suffer his presence among them on any consideration.

Moreover, he had scarcely .quitted England when the
fanatics once more raised their heads. At the Church Con-
gress which assembled at Birmingham that year, Dr. Pe-
rowne, the Bishop of Worcester, had the effrontery toritish Museum Library also pleased
